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Some views on the work and recent deve- 
lopment of Finland’s Merchant Shipping 


By HILDING HALLBERG, 
Managing Director of the Finnish Shipowners’ Association. 


A teview of the position and prospects of our merchant shipping 
that was published in this periodical a few years after the war ended 
on a note of cautious optimism as regards the development of this 
branch of industry in the next few years. These years now belong to 
the past and, on a superficial view of the position at the present time, 
the estimate made at that time appears to have been correct. 

The latest shipping statistics tell us that our merchant fleet has 
reached 740 000 gross reg. tons"or about 70 000 gross reg. tons more 
than in 1939 and 200 000 gross reg. tons more than at the end of 1947. 
Its composition is more varied than before and the proportion of 
motor-propelled tonnage has risen rapidly, from about 8 per cent in 
1939 to 40 per cent at present. The-steamers that use coal, which have 
not been able to maintain their place owing to the high cost of 
fuel and larger crews, have decreased in number. The increase in 
tonnage during the last few years includes some very up-to-date, in 
some cases ice-strengthened, ships that represent the highest, thoroughly 
international standard in regard to seaworthiness, speed and equipment. 
And the average age of the fleet, which was 33 years only a few years 
ago, has been brought down to 26 years — though this is still a terribly 
high figure. 

These few lines should be sufficient to show that our shipping 
has recorded a positive development that has been rapid, consider- 
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in Europe; and that its com- 
petitive ability on the seas has been undermined to a disturbing 
degree. And it is perfectly right to gauge the development of shipping 
by international standards, for this branch of industry is distinctly 
international in character. Although the reconstruction of merchant 
shipping in Finland is thereby reduced to very moderate proportions, 
it is, no doubt, right to describe the progress made as in many 
respects a noteworthy result mainly of private enterprise and readiness 
to take a risk. 

Anyone who imagines that this rebuilding of our merchant fleet 
was made easy by prolonged, favourable freight conditions, is mis- 
taken. On the contrary, the whole post-war period — with one ex- 
ception — records a calm, even level of rates of freight with a suffi- 


cient supply of tonnage and recurring periods of insufficient employ- 


ment for merchcant ships in search of cargo. The so-called Korea 


boom, which was naturally reflected in merchant shipping, rises in 
the diagram of post-war freights like a mountain top above the 
surrounding lowlands. Our shipowners were not slow to seize the 
opportunities this boom presented to the wideawake and the greater 
part of these profits was invested in new ships that now carry the 
country’s exports and imports. There does not appear to be any esti- 
mate of shipowners’ investments in recent years. If, however, we take 
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the beginning of 1948, we find that since then the country has been 
provided with 147000 gross reg. tons of newly built tonnage and 
254000 gross reg. tons of second-hand vessels. This means, if cal- 
culated at prices current at the time, that shipowners in Finland 
invested 12-13 000 million marks in newly built ships and about 
7000 million marks in second-hand tonnage during these seven years 
or 19-20 000 million marks in all. That this meant incurring greatly 
increased debts by our merchant shipping is obvious. On the other 
hand, 160 000 gross reg. tons were removed from the shipping register 
during this period owing to sale, breaking up or accident, of which 
110 000 gross reg. tons during the last three years. 
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The employment of our merchant fleet is now more varied and at 
times more strenuous than before. Our own contribution to the net- 
work of regular routes has increased both in regard to new routes and 
to frequency of sailings. If we look at ocean routes, we will find that, 
whereas in 1947, for instance, communications between Finland 
and South America were rather slow and irregular, they are now 
remarkable for speed, punctuality and good transport service. This 
regularity in communications by sea has proved of benefit to both 
exporters and importers, producers and consumers. The regular com- 
munications that were completely destroyed during the war years 
have not only been restored, but also extended, partly in co-operation 
with foreign shipping companies. The regular direct shipping between 
Finland and the east coast of the United States, which was still in the 
experimental stage a year or two ago, is now an established, well-known 
link in our regular traffic. The efforts to make our shipping more up- 
to-date and capable of better transport service, which characterises 
its latest development, have not been confined to goods traffic. Many 
readers of this periodical have come to know the greater comfort, 
speed and precision that distinguish the expensive new ships engaged 
in passenger traffic between Finland and Sweden. 

The greater part of our merchant shipping continues to be em- 
ployed in free tramp shipping, rather less than half of it solely between 
foreign ports. This section of our merchant shipping, which directly 
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earns foreign currency, is incomparably smaller than, e.g., in the neigh- 
bouring northern countries. In spite of Sweden’s own extensive sea- 
borne foreign trade, we find that two-thirds of her merchant fleet 
is engaged in sailings between foreign ports, employment that yields 
Sweden a considerable annual income in foreign currency. 

This sketch of the work of merchant shipping would be incom- 
plete, if we did not devote a few words to the contribution made by 
our own tankers. The maimed post-war Finnish merchant fleet did 
not possess a single tanker. To-day this important special form of 
tonnage consists of fully 100000 gross reg. tons, mostly of up-to- 
date, ice-strengthened ships suited to our oil harbours. These units 
now carry — in competition with foreign ships — the greater part 
of our sea-borne imports of liquid fuel. The exceptional development 
of tanker tonnage in the larger maritime countries has provided im- 
pulses that are now reflected in our own shipping statistics. 

Thus we see that the last few years have meant, in the main, a 
positive development; that the composition of the fleet is more varied 
than formerly; that its work embraces wide fields of the areas of 
merchant shipping, serving the transport requirements of its own 
country and of foreign lands. In one important section, however, 
progress has ceased and been converted into a distinctly falling 
tendency. The small and medium-sized tonnage that still formed a 
considerable portion of our fleet during the years prior to the out- 
break of war, has decreased rapidly. Cargoes that are most suitably 
shipped in these small vessels, able to put into loading and dischar- 
ging places that are unapproachable to larger units, are now carried 
principally by foreign ships, mostly German and Dutch. The hard 
dictates of free competition have pronounced their verdict. The fact 
that a Government commission has at last been appointed in this 
country to study the question and try to find a way out of an untena- 
ble situation would seem to indicate that the Government, too, rca- 
lises the damage the country’s trade would suffer, if this decline is 
not arrested. Do not let us forget, either, that in 1952—1954, when 
competition in shipping became keener, it was especially the small 
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and medium-sized ships in Finland that were forced to lay up on a 
relatively larger scale than in any other seafaring country. 

The course pursued by our smaller tonnage confirms the fact that 
the existence and development of our shipping are directly dependent 
on the international competitive ability of the ships. If this is under- 
mined by misguided economic policy, the consequences will in the 
first place affect the small units, in which the lower carrying capacity 
will soon prove insufficient to cover the running costs. But, if econo- 
mic facts continue to be regarded insufficiently, they will soon set a 
negative mark on some of the larger ships in our fleet. Among the 
factors that exert an important influence ‘on the competitive ability 
of our merchant vessels, the item that covers the wages and working 
conditions of those on board has been most frequently discussed in 
public. It may therefore be appropriate to mention that a comparison 
with some other seafaring countries seems to indicate that a measure 
of adjustment has occurred. Our position is in this respect not quite 
so unfavourable as it was two or three years ago. This is due, at any 
rate in part, to a more realistic wages policy adopted by the seamen’s 
organisations and a better realisation that too heavy an overloading 
of ships’ costs is bound to react detrimentally on the opportunities 
of employment of the seamen themselves. 

Admittedly, the ability of shipping to maintain its position against 
keen competition also depends upon other factors. One of these is 
the burden of taxation and the shape it is given in legislation. Prominent 
men among Sweden’s exporters and shippers have recently found 
it necessary to emphasise that the free right of depreciation has greatly 
contributed towards improving the position of Swedish trade in in- 
ternational competition. Our merchant shipping has not enjoyed 
the same unhampered opportunities. It is beyond doubt, however, 
that the regulations for depreciation, which are elastic to a certain 
degree and that have been in force for our shipping since the war, 
have benefited its development and made possible a consolidation 
that would not have been possible without them. A revision of these 


regulations carried out in connection with the new law of 1953 con- 
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Development of the average age of the cerning the depreciation of 


Finnish Merchant fleet ships has, however, hedged in 
stea- > motor whole . . . ° 
rar am a a their application with so many 


provisos and restrictions that 





their practical importance has 
been appreciably reduced. As, 
at the same time, taxation has 
been further increased, this has 
tended to weaken the position 
of the shipping industry and 
the competitive ability of the 
ships. This, combined with a 








depression in shipping during 
the greater part of the last two 





years, has in turn had a retarding influence on progress in Finland. 

At the beginning of this article I said that, on a superficial view, 
the position appeared to be satisfactory for our shipping. However, 
the picture also has its less satisfactory features. The decrease in small 
tonnage has already been mentioned. The slow increase in ships, the 
continuing disturbingly high average age of the merchant fleet and 
the great reduction of orders for new ships are distinctly negative 
features in the present-day position of Finnish shipping. Whereas 
the tonnage contracted for, but not yet delivered, amounted to 117 000 
d.w. tons at the beginning of 1951, this »order reserve» of our shipping 
has now dropped to 57 000 d.w. tons. The new ships under contract 
in 1951 are now embodied in the active merchant fleet. Some reduc- 
tion of the orders for new ships that were unusually large in regard 
to conditions in Finland was expected and natural. The rapid dwind- 
ling of the order reserve, which now represents only 13 units, is serious, 
however, in view of the high average age of the merchant fleet. There 
is an interval of 2-3 years between ordering and delivering a met- 
chant vessel. Our merchant fleet still includes, in round figures, 200 000 
gtoss reg. tons of superannuated tonnage which we shall be forced 
to break up within the next few years. This circumstance would in 
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turn justify an addition of about 120 000-140000 gross reg. tons 
of newly built tonnage during the next three years — in comparison 
with the tonnage on order at present which is equivalent to about 
40 000 gross reg. tons. This takes into account only the replacement 
of the superannuated ships to be broken up. In addition, the trade 
of our own country will clearly make greater demands on the carrying 





capacity and services of the merchant fleet. 

The present situation as regards insufficient new building seems 
to justify the conclusion that Finlands requirements in tonnage in the 
next few years will be met chiefly by purchasing second-hand ships. 
In this respect the development in shipping has changed its character. 
The modernising pace itself has slackened considerably. There are 


3 many causes of this and space would not allow of discussing them 





in detail. It is clear, however, that this slowing-up in bringing tonnage 
up-to-date signifies an unsatisfactory development. In no other sea- 
faring country is the need for more up-to-date merchant ships so 
crying as in this country. In the present situation it should therefore 
be a matter of concern to the Government to encourage and facilitate 
any enterprise that aims at improving our shipping by supplying 
up-to-date, newly built units. This, of course, does not minimise the 
importance of continuing to supplement the merchant tonnage by 
means of second-hand ships. 

In these pages I have tried briefly to give an idea of the latest 
development of our shipping, its work and prospects. It is difficult 
at the moment, as always, to prophecy for to-morrow in regard to 
this branch of industry that is so sensitive to changes in trade condi- 
tions. The principal pre-requisite for calm, positive development, a 
spirit of enterprise, remains unbroken. If we.can avoid fresh economic 
mistakes that jeopardise the spirit of enterprise and reduce the compe- 
titive ability of our ships, our merchant shipping should have pro- 
spects of sucessfully fulfilling its task in the service of our own trade 
and of international transport by sea. 
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The growth of municipal expenditure 
in Helsinki 


By EINO WARONEN, City Manager, for financial affairs. 





The expenditure of the city of Helsinki, which amounted to 1 100 
million marks according to the budget for 1939, is now estimated at 


31 300 million for this year. Thus the expenditure has increased more 
than 30-fold. It should be pointed out, however, that since 1953 the 
increase has kept within very moderate bounds. In that year the expendi- 
ture amounted to 29 700 million marks. On the other hand, the budget 
totals increased at a rapid pace in 1948-1952. The nominal increase in 
expenditure is therefore remarkable. It is considerably greater than the 
rise of the cost of living index and even greater than that of the whole- 
sale price index during the same period. It is therefore natural to ask, 
to what the increase in expenditure is due. Stated briefly, it has been 
caused by inflation, by the great rise in the number of inhabitants, by 
the incorporation of suburbs in 1946 and by new responsibilities imposed 
on the city by law. In addition, the administration of tramways and 
buses and of the Warehousing Company has been included in the 





budget since 1939. 

The effects of inflation and of the growth of the population are visible, 
if the expenditure is calculated according to an index and these figures 
are compared with the size of the population in the corresponding years. 
The municipal auditors’ office has compiled some statistics on the basis 
of the wholesale price index that illustrate the growth of the municipal 
expenditure. The figures reflect the development experienced by the 
budget totals, the taxed incomes and the size of the population. 

The table shows that as late as 1951 the expenditure was proportio- 
nately less than in 1935. It was not until 1952 that the expenditure per 
head of population exceeded the level of 1935. The proportion for 
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Indices illustrating the volume of municipal expenditure 


Number of Budget per Average Budget in 
Year registered head of po- taxed income?) % of 
inhabitants pulation') _ per head of taxed 
population incomes 
1935 100 100 100 22.3 
1936 102 101 103 21.9 
1937 105 go 95 21.0 
1938 109 100 119 18.8 
1939 114 121 124 21.8 
1940 IIt 81 94 19.1 
1941 MI 68 82 18.7 
1942 112 55 78 15.9 
1943 113 58 84 15.5 
1944 117 59 88 15.9 
1945 123 49 65 16.7 
1946 150 42 65 14.5 
1947 157 48 65 16.5 
1948 157 68 , 74 20.5 
1949 158 86 102 18.8 
1950 161 94 97 21.4 
1951 163 95 go 23.3 
1952 167 114 123 20.7 
1953 172 128 136 21.0 
1954 172 125 136 20.5 


1952 is 114, for 1953 128 and for 1954 125. The expenditure has, however, 
grown less than the average taxed income per head of population, as 
is also seen in the table. The budget total was 22.3 per cent in 1935 and 
20.5 per cent in 1954 of the taxed annual incomes. The budget of the 
municipality has thus not grown more rapidly than the taxed incomes 
of the population. It would seem that these figures would justify the 
taxpayers in expecting a reduced burden of municipal income tax. The 
tendency has, however, been different. The unit of taxation, which 
amounted to 7-8 marks in the 1930’s, has amounted during the current 
decade to 11.50,12 and even 13 marks. The causes of this will be referred 
to below. 

It should be mentioned further that during 1936-1939 23.8, 26.4, 
29.9 and 41.1 per cent of the total expenditure were for capital 
investment, whereas the corresponding proportions for 1951-1955 
Were 32.1, 29.2, 28.2, 26.1 and 25.6 per cent. The proportion of capital 
expenditure consequently remained, on the whole, the same as during 





1) Business enterprises in net figures. 
*) Incomes for the previous year. 
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the pre-war years, although during the years of war and the subsequent 
hard times this expenditure was cut down to only 15—18 per cent of 
the total expenditure. As the number of inhabitants increased rapidly 
at the same time, the supplementing and development of municipal enter- 
ptises were given a back seat, a fact which wili burden the economy 
of the city for many years to come. 

Regarding the population it may be said that in 1939 Helsinki had 
about 240000 inhabitants, whereas at the beginning of this year the 
number exceeded 400 000. The average yearly increase in population 
has of late been approximately as large as, e.g., the total population of 
Porvoo (Borga). As a large commercial and administrative centre Hel- 
sinki seems to attract people, although the city maintains a fairly passive 
attitude to this. The municipal authorities have even imposed some severe 
conditions for industrial enterprises that wish to establish themselves. 
For instance, factories are bound to build houses for at least one-quarter 
of their employees. Nor are the conditions for the transfer of land as 
favourable as in many other places. At present, too, the proposal of a 
committee is under discussion that the municipal boards concerned 
should abstain entirely until further notice from putting forward propo- 
sals for disposing of sites to big industry. In other cases the question 
should be carefully examined as to whether it is desirable to grant land 
to a particular factory in each individual case. 

Apart from the actual growth of the population, the altered age- 
conditions of the inhabitants has necessitated additional expenditure. 
The statistics of population show that the span of life is growing and 
the number of old people is increasing. The ablebodied age-classes are 
decreasing proportionately in the same degree. It can be quoted as an 
example of the burden created by the larger number of old people that 
a few years ago the existing need for places in homes for the aged in 
Helsinki was estimated to be about 1 600, whereas the need in 20 years’ 
time was computed at about 2 500. 

The city’s expenditure has also been increased by the new respon- 
sibilities the law has imposed upon municipalities. The State appears 
to be much inclined, in order to reduce its own expenditure, to transfer 
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to the municipalities such fresh expenditure as is fully consistent and 
justified from the point of view of social and population policy, but 
increases the expenditure of the municipalities in a remarkable degree. 
Such additional imposts have been caused to the local authorities also by 
legislation that applies equally to private employers. By way of example 
the instructions may be cited concerning the extended application of the 
act regarding hours of work and longer holidays, the new regulations 
regarding pay for work on Sundays and for overtime, as well as the 
stipulations with regard to children’s allowances. 

Such fresh expenditure that can be clearly specified and that did not 
occur in the municipal budgets in the 1930’s, amounts in all to 6 000 
million marks in the budget for the current year. The largest item in 
this total consists of tramways and buses, the current expenditure on 
which represents 3 200 million and the expenditure on investment about 
zoo million marks. Housing, which was sufficiently well provided for 
by private enterprise before the war, now also increases the taxation 
burden of the local municipalities. For the current year the allocations 
for this purpose amount to 1 200 million marks. 

It was stated above that, as the municipal expenditure per head 
of population has increased relatively less than the average taxed income 
per inhabitant, a reduced burden of taxation might have been expected. 
The fact that this has not come about is connected in a decisive manner 
with a structural change in the method of financing the municipal eco- 
nomy, which is beyond the city’s sphere of influence. In the 1920’s 
and 1930’s 27-37 per cent of all the expenditure was financed by the 
municipal income tax. The rest was covered by loans and income from 
the city’s trading services and its other receipts. In recent years, 
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however, it has been necessary to cover 40-53 per cent, ie. about 
half of the expenditure, by income tax — in one year even more 
than the half. This situation has arisen, above all, owing to the 
capital market in Finland having been able to satisfy the requirements 
of loans by the municipality only to a partial extent, because of the 
exceptional demand for credit by the State, industry and the business 
world. Proceeds of taxation have even had to be employed on a large 
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scale for investing the necessary capital in such municipal trading 
services as the gas and electricity works. Price control, which pre- 
vented as great a rise in the charges of the municipal industrial under- 
takings as the higher level of costs would have justified, is another im- 
portant factor. Although it is intelligible that, in order to keep down 
the cost of living index, the controlling authorities should endeavour 
to prevent a rise in the expenditure that affects the index, this policy has 
produced increased pressure on the taxpayers. A third cause of the 
trend referred to consists of the circumstance that the State has reduced 
its own expenditure by lowering the relative volume of certain 
Government grants without the city having been able to diminish 
its outlay to a corresponding degree. The State has thus made savings 
at the expense of the local authorities. It should be noted, however, that 
both the State and the local authorities belong to the so-called public 
section, the expenditure of which forms, in a way, a total that 
cannot be reduced unless the responsibilities imposed upon public 
administration are restricted by law. 

From the point of view of the municipality the difficulty of the 
situation is also accentuated by the fact that in several administrative 
spheres there are obvious defects, to the existence of which the popu- 
lation draws the attention of the authorities in various connections. At 
present 3 0co patients are queueing up at the surgical departments of the 
municipal hospitals alone. The shortage of accomodation in the medical 
departments and mental homes is less, yet it amounts nevertheless to 
several hundred. The number of primary school pupils is growing at the 
rate of 2 000-3 000 a year. There is a crying need for a larger number 
of vacancies in the hospitals and institutions. The housing shortage is 
still acute and work on streets and sewers in the new housing areas claims 
suitable grants. The capacity of the waterworks is insufficient, the 
electric station calls continuously for new plant in order to supply the 
requirements of industry and of private consumers in current and so on. 
Those organs that are responsible for the administration of the city are 
unable to do otherwise than to examine the demands made from various 
quarters carefully and cut their coat according to their cloth by post- 
poning to a later date all work that is not absolutely essential. 
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The economic situation 


During the current year the picture of international trade conditions 
has displayed increasing economic activity in most countries. In Wes- 
tern Europe, in particular, which had already enjoyed a high level of trade 
for a long time, production continues to rise. Demand is large, especially 
for capital goods, as is evidenced, e.g., by the output of the European iron 
and steel industry returning record figures at present. Some industries 
that produce consumer goods are also forging ahead. Employment is at 
a high level in most countries and wages have risen practically every- 
where. 

The fact that the advance in Western Europe and in the United 
States has been levelled up is particularly worth noting. In the American 
economy an obvious recovery can be discerned at present. Since last 
summer, industrial production has been rising uninterruptedly. The 
drop of about 10 per cent that occurred between. the autumn of 1953 
and the summer of 1954 has now been made good. The purchasing power 
of the public is once more at a record level with a lively demand and a 
growing turnover in trade as a result. The business world has again 
begun to increase its investments. 

In view of the boom in trade, the danger of the value of the currency 
decreasing and the balance of payments being disturbed has become 
serious in several countries. Since last summer there has been a consi- 
derable rise in the nominal incomes of private individuals in Western 
Europe. As the risk of overstraining the economic resources of the 
community is thus evident, there has been no hesitation in many quar- 
ters in enforcing a stricter economic policy, the object of which only a 
year ago was to encourage economic activity. In this connection an 
active financial policy has been resorted to among other things, the 
possibilities of which have been probed successfully during the last few 
years. The policy of rigid rates of interest may now be considered to 
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Discount rates in various countries have been abandoned, since 
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a considerable change of eco- 
nomic policy by our western 
neighbour. 

These measures of financial policy have been supplemented in 
some countries by other attempts to restrain demand. Both in Norway 
and Sweden various kinds of investment charges have been adopted, 
and in the United Kingdom restrictions have been reintroduced on hire- 
purchase dealings. 

In the countries belonging to the OEEC efforts have continued 
indefatigably, to free foreign trade and to create conditions for the con- 
vertibility of currencies. A considerable step forward was made by 
increasing the free quota of the countries belonging to the OEEC to 
go per cent in January. Since then discussions and practical steps have 
mainly been concerned with establishing satisfactory means for dealings 
in foreign currency during the transitional period immediately after 
convertibility has become an accomplished fact. 

The course of the markets for raw materials and freights has not 
been uniform and latterly a declining tendency has been noticeable in 
both. Since February, world market prices for raw materials, including 
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certain foodstuffs, grain and fodder, have fallen slightly. The general 
tendency is shown in the diagram on the following page. 

In the United States especially, very divergent forecasts have been 
made concerning the economic trend, but in Western Europe, too, there 
appears to be uncertainly as to the duration and continued strength of 
the present position. Some reserve with regard to the expectations is 
therefore justified. 


The foreign trade of our country has been able to benefit by the 
international trend described above. The demand for our staple goods 
continues favourably and minor improvements in price — e.g. for timber, 
woodpulp and paper — have been recorded. Thanks to this firm ten- 
dency of prices and the simultaneous downward trend of prices for some 
imported goods, there has been a further improvement in the terms of 
trade. In March they were almost 10 per cent more favourable than a 
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Development of Foreign Trade during the years 1952— 5 
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year ago (see the table on page 63). As no particular change is expected 
at present in export prices and import prices also seem to be stable, 
this favourable position may be expected to continue for the next few 
months. 

During the first quarter of this year the figures for foreign trade 
were throughout higher than last year. Exports amounted to 30 000 mil- 
lion marks as against 26 500 million in the first quarter of 1954; the 
increase was thus 13 per cent. The corresponding figures for imports 
wete 34 900 and 31 200 million marks and the increase therefore 12 pert 
cent. As prices for our exported goods averaged about 6 per cent more 
during the first quarter than during the same period last year, the in- 
crease in the volume of exports only amounted to about 7 per cent. On 
the contrary, the volume of imports increased by nearly 20 per cent. The 
composition of foreign trade during the first quarter is illustrated by 
the following table. 
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The principal import and export groups in January—March 








mill. mk per cent 

1953 1954 1955 1953 = 1954 8=1955 
Imports 
Cereals 1979 1 176 1 872 6.8 3.8 5-4 
Other foodstuffs and luxuries 4 373 4543 5 O17 15.0 14.5 14.4 
Metals and metal products 4 320 3715 4611 14.9 11.9 13.2 
Machinery and apparatus 4 390 3 333 3 921 15.1 10.7 II.2 
Means of transport 1759 3 886 2 419 6.1 12.4 6.9 
Fossil fuel 3 480 3 789 5 286 12.0 12.1 15.2 
Textile raw materials and products 4 287 4 812 3 996 14.7 15.4 II.5 
Chemical raw materials and products 1 612 2 605 2 831 5-5 8.3 8.1 
Other goods 2 885 3 375 4901 9.9 10.9 14.1 
All goods 29085 31234 34854 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Exports 
Timber and timber products 7172 7 675 7989 29.9 28.9 26.6 
Pulp 5 285 5 901 7738 22.0 22.2 25.8 
Paper & cardboard 5 795 .7 033 7 659 24.1 26.5 25.5 
Metal products 3777 3542 4 689 15.7 13.4 15.6 
Dairy products 520 750 631 2.2 2.8 2.1 
Other goods 1 465 1 641 I 275 6.1 6.2 4.4 
All goods 24014 26542 29981 100.0 100.0 100.0 


By the beginning of the shipping season, about 610 000 stds of sawn 
timber had been sold in comparison with about 460 ooo stds last year. 
Exports of sawn goods should this year therefore be slightly in excess 
of last year’s figure which amounted to 733 000 stds. Sales of round 
timber for export have also proceeded well; up to the end of April licen- 
ces had been granted for 3.9 million cub.m of pulpwood, i.e. almost 
twice as much as a year ago and a slightly larger quantity than during 
the record year of 1951. The same applies to exports of pitprops, licences 
for which totalled 1.8 million cub.m at the end of April. The supply 
of orders for pulp, paper and cardboard is good. 

As the greater part of Finland’s output.for export during this year 
has been disposed of, it may be presumed that this year’s volume of ex- 
ports will slightly exceed last year’s. Seeing that prices have also improv- 
ed, it is calculated that the receipts from exports will amount to at least 
20000 million marks more than last year, when they totalled 156 700 
million marks. Provided the present tendency of import prices persists, 
there should be greater latitude for importing this year than in 1954. 

During the first quarter Finland’s reserve of foreign currency in- 
creased by 4600 million marks to 40 400 million which means that the 
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reserve of foreign currency is approximately one-third larger than 
during the same period a year ago. It is particularly interesting that 
the greater part of the increase consists of EPU currencies, above all 
of sterling and German marks. In the case of other currencies only small 
changes have occurred. 
The foreign currency reserve of the Bank of Finland 
(1 000 million marks) 


31 Dec. 1954 31 Marchi1955 Change 





Gold and U.S. $ 14.1 13.5 — 0.6 
EPU 17.0 22.1 + $2 
Eastern currencies 8.1 8.4 + 0.3 
Other currencies — 2.8 — 3.0 — 0.2 
Total 36.4 41.0 + 4.6 


Our table of the foreign currency reserve and its composition does 
not include the loan of 40 million roubles in gold obtained from the 
Soviet Union and the loan of 12 million dollars granted by the Inter- 
national Bank for Development and Reconstruction. The former loan 
was granted on 24th January for a period of ten years and carries 2.5 
per cent interest. The dollar loan from the International Bank for Deve- 
lopment and Reconstruction, which was granted on 24th March, is for 
15 years and carries 4% per cent interest. Of this, 8 million dollars were 
employed for supplementing and extending the woodworking industry 
and 4 million dollars for expanding power stations. Finally it should 
be stated that an agreement with the United States was signed on 6th 
May for the purchase of cotton and tobacco to a total of 5.25 million 
dollars which will be employed for buying products of the woodworking 
industry from this country. By this means our industry manufac- 
turing prefabricated houses has been provided with orders during a 
difficult transitional period for this branch. 

By the end of the first quarter import licences had been granted to a 
total value of 60 000 million marks or almost 14 000 million more than 
during the corresponding period of the previous year. During the same 
time the amount of outstanding licences grew by about 25 000 million 
marks; at the end of the first quarter it was about 5 000 million more 
than a year ago. With a view to curbing purchasing power, trials have 
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been made since the autumn of granting licences against a deposit of the 
corresponding amount in Finnish marks in the central bank. During 
March such licences were granted to a total of 1 500 million marks against 
deposits of Finnish marks before the end of April. In April the total 
licences against deposits amounted to 3 000 million marks. Since then 
foreign currency has been granted for licensing imports for a further 
5 800 million for payment not later than 15th June 1955. 


* * * 


In timber felling there was a falling off in the pace of felling during 
the late winter. The setback is due to a considerable extent to there 
having been so much snow, especially in North-Eastern Finland, that 
several planned felling schemes had to be cancelled. The estimates of 
the total volume of fellings have therefore not been entirely realised. 
Up to the end of March fellings for commercial purposes amounted to 
27.2 million cub.m, piled measure, as against 25.2 million in the previous 
year. At the end of April and in May the work has, however, again 
gained in impetus, so that the total output for the season (1st June 1954 
to 31st May 1955) is expected to amount to 36-37 million cub.m, 
piled measure, as against 33.5 million during the previous season. If 
this result is attained, the figures for recent years will be very appre- 
ciably exceeded, though the peak during the record winter of 1951/52 
will not be reached. The fellings for commercial purposes during June— 
March will be seen in the following table. 


Timber fellings for commercial purposes in June—March 
1953/54 1954/55  % Change 





Thick softwood, mill. cub. ft. 181.4 180.8 —- 03 
Thick hardwood, » 32.5 41.8 + 28.6 
Spruce pulpwood, millcub.m 6.5 8.3 + 27.7 
Pine pulpwood, » 2.0 3.7 + 37.0 
Pitprops, » 0.9 0.9 + 4.5 
Firewood, » 5.1 2.9 — 43.1 
Total, mill.cub.m 25.2 27.2 + 7.9 


Increased industrial production has again proceeded this year. The 
output for the first quarter of this year was fully 10 per cent higher 
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The increase of industrial production in Finland 
(Jan.—March 1954 —> Jan.—March 1955) 























1. Stone, clay, glass etc., 7. food, beverages and tobacco 
2. chemicals, 8. electricity, gas etc., 

3. leather, rubber etc., 9. printing, 

4. textile and clothing, 10. engineering, 

5. paper, ; 11. home market and 

6. woodworking, 12, export industry 


13. Total industry 


than during the same time last year. The increase was approximately equal 
in the export industry and the home market industry; in the former the 
rise represented 12 per cent and in the latter 10 per cent. 

In the exporting industries the increase in production was particu- 
larly large in regard to the output of paper, which grew by no less than 
16 per cent, while the corresponding figure for the mechanical wood- 
working industry was only 4 per cent, owing to the prefabricated houses 
industry being obliged to restrict its output on account of the difficulty 
of making sales. In the engineering industry which was responsible for fully 
14 percent of the total exports last year, but still figures in the statistics 
under the heading of home market industry, the figures for its output 
rose by 11 per cent during the first quarter in comparison with the 
corresponding figures for January—March 1954. At this level the 
output has attained the same extent as during 1951 and 1952, when the 
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war indemnity was being paid. In other respects it can be mentioned 
that, owing to the ample supply of water, the increase in the output of the 
power and lighting industries amounted to 19 per cent. The only bran- 
ches in which the output was, on the whole, of the same size as during 
the same period last year, were the stone, clay and glass industries, in 
spite of the fact that output in them very generally follows the course 
of building. The cause of this trailing behind lies chiefly in the circum- 
stance that the stocks of the cement and lime works were generally 
greatly increased towards the end of last year, so that a reduction of 
stocks was necessary. 

It is hard to form an exact idea of the present extent of building 
owing to the official statistics of this important branch being in course 
of revision. There is reason to believe, however, that this year there 
has been 8-10 per cent more building than last year. With regard to 
maintaining the value of the currency such an increase must, however, 
be considered risky, so that it would be desirable to confine the increase 
to about 5 per cent. In view of this the Bank of Finland has urged the 
financial institutions to excercise restraint in granting credits for build- 
ing purposes. The Government has also tried to limit building activity 
in the public sector. In consequence of these measures; undertaken 
with the object of moderating the boom in trade, a reduction of the 
present intensive building enterprise may be expected. 

Building costs have so far not experienced any change worth mention- 
ing. Since October the index for them has stood at 101 excepting in 
March, when it dropped to 100. The index for building materials has 
been one or two per cent below the level at the beginning of 1954, while 
wages have been about 8 per cent higher. Other costs have not altered 
to any particular extent in comparison with the first quarter of last year. 

Building materials have been in good supply so far, although the 
demand for some foreign articles has exceeded the supply. 

As fellings during the current season have been on a larger scale 
than last year and building is very lively, the number of registered 
unemployed has been unusually low. At the end of March it was about 
26000 as compared with 53000 last year. At the same date in 1953 
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the number of registered unemployed amounted to about 65 ooo. In 
1952, which is probably the most suitable year to compare with this 
year, the number of unemployed at the end of March was only about 
II 000. 

By the middle of May the number of registered unemployed had 
fallen to about 14600, while at the same time about 13 500 people 
had been given employment in relief work organised by the authorities. 


Unemployment according to occupations at the end of March 





Number Per cent 

1953 1954 1955 1953 1954 1955 
Agriculture and forestry 10 713 7 006 3 868 17-4 14.1 14.9 
Building 10 083 8 501 3 787 16.4 17.1 14.5 
Industry 2 210 1 899 607 3.6 . 3.8 2.3 
Mining 34 160 29 069 16 210 55-4 58.3 62.2 
Transport 3072 2 205 965 5.0 4-4 3.7 
Other manual work 1 185 984 545 1.9 2.0 2.1 
Intellectual work 159 173 71 0.3 0.3 0.3 
Total 61 582 49 837 26 053 100.0 100.0 100.0 


It will be recalled that the subsidies decided upon in the Government 
agreement of 19th October caused the cost of living index (195 1 = 100) 
to fall from 104 to 98 in November. For the same reasons the wholesale 
price index dropped from 1 740 to 1 684 in November. Since December 
the level of domestic prices has been comparatively steady. The cost 
of living index was 98 in March, but rose to 99 in April owing to the 
price of some foodstuffs, e.g. eggs and meat, having advanced. The 
wholesale price index stood at 1 710 in April and had thus risen 14 per 
cent since the turn of the year. This rise was chiefly due to the prices 
of some farm produce having risen, while the prices of forestry and 
industrial products remained practically unaltered. The course of whole- 
sale prices and living costs, according to the old index, is illustrated 
by the following table. 


The good market conditions and the continued expansion of trade 
have also influenced the money market. The extensive timber fellings 
and the average increase of 10 per cent above last year in industrial 
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Prices in the home market % Change 


from from 

IV XII I II Ill IV April Dec. 

1954 1954 955 955 1955 1955 1954 1954 

Wholesale prices (1935=100) 1731 1684 1685 1695 1702 


17Io ~ 12 +15 
Imported goods 1477 1442 1432 1437 1443 1448 - 20 +04 
Home produced goods 1850 1797 1804 1815 1824 1832 -— Io +19 

of which: 

Agricultural products 1735 1684 1736 1750 1786 1818 + 48 + 8.0 
Forestry products 2929 3039 3034 3053 3053 3058 + 44 + 0.6 
Industrial products 1523 1415 1410 1418 1421 1423 — 66 +0.6 
Cost of living (1938/39=100) 1115 1043 1048 1048 1052 1059 — 5.0 +15 
of which: 
Food 1271 1164 1176 1177 1184 1199 — 5.7 + 3.0 
Dwelling 598 648 648 648 648 648 + 84 +t0.0 
Clothing 1365 1182 r18t 1178 1179 1179 — 13.6 —0.3 
Taxes 2215 2166 2163 2163 2163 2163 — 23 -o. 


production, have created natural conditions for a greater demand for 
money. The recently increased licences for imports have exerted an in- 
fluence in the same direction. Besides, there is some inclination towards 
investment consequent on the condition of trade and the uncertainly 
as regards the future value of the currency. On the other hand, this 
season usually gives rise to lively deposit business, mainly owing to 
payments for timber. The raised nominal incomes this year have con- 
tributed towards increasing the purchasing power of the public. 

In the review of deposits in the monetary institutions published 
below it is noticeable that, in spite of the generally increased supply 
of money, deposits rose only by 4.8 per cent during the first quarter as 
against 5.7 per cent during the corresponding period last year. The 
increase was appreciably larger in the commercial banks than in most 
of the other institutions. Regarding loans, only a small increase can be 
noted as regards the commercial banks in comparison with last year; 
in 1954 the volume of credit grew by 5 200 million marks during the first 
quarter, whereas its increase this year amounted to 5 900 million. Al- 
though the volume of credit grew still further in April for seasonal rea- 
sons, loans will continue to be restricted, for the central bank has issued 


new and stricter instructions to the commercial banks in regard to grant- 
ing credits. 
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Deposits of the public in monetary institutions 


At the end of, mill. mk Increase during the first quarter 


March -54 Dec. -54 March -55 1954 1955 
Time deposits mill. mk % mill.mk % 
Commercial banks 74255 83444 88113 3809 5.4 4669 5.6 
Savings banks 80798 92294 95 947 4089 §.3 3653 4.0 


Co-operative credit Societies 44809 51732 54517 256t 6.2 2785 5.4 
Post Office Savings Bank 28743 30079 30968 1669 06 6,2 889 = 3.0 








Co-operative savings funds 12793 13415 14335 842 7.1 920 6 6.9 
Central bank of co-operative 

credit Societies 414 308 432 125 43.2 124 40.3 
Mortgage banks 36 33 33 —_ — _-_ — 
All banks 241 848 271305 284 345 13086 5.7 13040 4.8 
Current accounts ; 
Commercial banks 31 838 34913 36572 —274 -09 1659 4.8 
Savings banks 3 465 4137 4 246 119 3.6 1092.6 
Co-operative credit societies 2254 2 657 2 659 97 4.5 2 02 
Central bank of co-operative ; 

ctedit Societies 322 394 533 35 12.2 139 35.3 
Mortgage banks 7 7 10 2 40.0 3 42.9 
All banks 37886 42108 44020 — 21 —06 1912 455 


During the first quarter the notes in circulation increased by about 
2 000 million marks to 48 700 million. Since then, too, the note circu- 
lation has grown, sothat in May it topped the 50000 million marks limit. 
This tendency has been due principally to seasonal factors, but in addition, 
e.g. by refunds of taxes, the Treasury has contributed towards increasing 
the quantity of notes in circulation. The central bank, for its part, has 
pursued a restrictive policy. In accordance with the new regulations for 
cash reserves, 2 325 million marks were paid into the cash reserve account 
at the Bank of Finland between 1st February and 30th April, of which 
the commercial banks paid 1 211 million. The grants of licences against 
deposits of Finnish marks in the central bank have also had a contracting 
influence. On the other hand, rediscounted bills have increased; at the 
end of January these still amounted to only 2 300 million marks, but 
increased by the end of the first quarter to 3 000 million. On the last 
day of April the rediscounted bills amounted to 5 400 million marks. 

On 2nd May the financial institutions introduced deposit accounts 
with an index clause which have so far not aroused any particular interest 
on the part of the public. This is probably due principally to the fact 
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Increase in deposits in the various monetary institutions 


during Jan.— March 
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that the rate of interest on them is lower than on ordinary deposits and 
that they are not exempt from tax. 

Dealings in stocks and shares have been considerably livelier than a 
year ago. Up to the end of April shares, options and bonds had been 


sold on the Helsinki Stock Exchange to a total value of 867 million i 
marks which is 302 million or 54 per cent more than during the same | 


time last year. Business was particularly lively in March, when, in addition 


to dividends, the threatening position on the wages front increased ; 
the anxiety to invest money in stocks and shares. The sales during that : 

month amounted to 309 million marks as against 207 million in February 
and 182 million in April. The course of dealings in funds during January 


—April is shown in the following table. 




















Development of prices for industrial shares during 
Jan.— March 1954 and 1955 
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Turnover on the Stock Exchange in January—A pril 





1954 1955 Change 
mill. mk % 

Bank shares 98.8 152.3 + §4.1 
Industrial shares 374.1 553.2 + 47.9 
Holding certificates 26.2 23.1 - Ito 
Other shares 14.5 19.4 + 33.8 
Options 14.3 36.4 + 154.5 
Bonds 37.1 82.9 + 123.5 
Total 565.0 867.3 + $3.5 


Contrary to the trend at the beginning of 1954, there has been a con- 
stantly rising tendency on the Stock Exchange this year. This has been 
the case especially as regards industrial shares for which the Unitas index 
at the end of the first week of business in May was 34 per cent higher 
than at the turn of the year. In comparison with the corresponding period 
last year the increase amounted to no less than 51 per cent. Although 
the tendency as regards bank shares has been more moderate, their index 
has risen by 9 per cent since the turn of the year and 13 per cent since 
May 1954. The corresponding figures for the Unitas general index were 


30 and 45 per cent. 
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Despite the fact that the trade prospects are favourable at present 
and preliminary calculations concerning the course of the national income 
again point to a considerably increased national income this year, the 
economic prospects are far from being interpreted unanimously. Opi- 
nions are divided regarding the future course of international trade con- 
ditions. Here in Finland attention is devoted above all to the monetary 
equilibrium and the possibility of stabilising it and thereby the value 
of the currency. It is evident from our review that demand in the com- 
munity has increased considerably. In this respect the rises in wages 
this year should be mentioned in the first place. The main question at 
present, therefore, is the maintenance of a balance. The steps that have 
been taken hitherto with a view to relieving the pressure on the value 
of the currency have, however, been directed so far at the private sector. 
For the continued preservation of an equilibrium the State economy, 
which has hitherto contributed greatly to increasing demand, will there- 
fore prove decisive. 
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COST OF LIVING INDEX; October 1951 = 100 



































































































Year Total . Lighting 3 Other 
Month index Food Housing & heating Clothing costs 
1952 101 107 105 97 88 102 
1953 103 109 137 89 85 103 
1954 103 106 169 82 83 102 
1954 
April 104 108 165 85 85 103 
May 104 108 165 84 85 103 
June 103 107 165 81 85 103 
July 104 108 165 81 85 103 
August 104 109 165 80 85 103 
Sept. 104 108 165 79 85 103 
October 104 107 178 79 84 103 
Nov. 98 99 179 80 73 101 
Dec. 98 99 179 80 73 101 
1955 
January 98 100 179 80 73 Iol 
February 98 100 179 80 73 Io 
March 98 101 179 80 73 1oI 
COST OF BUILDING INDEX; 1951 = 100 
Year Total | Building | Sub- General | Fees to |inteteston 
Month index | materials | contracts Wages costs experts building 
capital 
1952 103 104 105 103 104 104 85 
1953 Io1 IOI 104 99 102 IOI 83 
1954 IOI 98 102 105 103 101 83 
1954 
April 99 98 102 100 102 100 82 
May 99 98 102 100 102 100 82 
June Iol 98 102 106 103 102 83 
July 102 98 102 110 104 103 84 
August 102 98 103 108 104 102 83 
Sept, 102 98 102 109 104 102 83 
October 101 98 102 108 103 102 83 
Dec, IOI 96 102 102 83 
1955 
January 101 95 102 109 103 IOI 83 
February 101 96 103 108 105 102 85 
March 




























VOLUME INDEX OF FOREIGN TRADE 
level in 1935 = 100 













































































































































Imports Exports Total trade 
; Month 

4 1952] 1953 | 1954) 1955 || 1952) 1953 | 1954) 1955 || 1952] 1953 | 1954] 1955 
January 243 | 209] 193] 196 || 127] 142] 151] 176 || 186] 176] 172| 186 
February 270 | 141] 191] 248 || 136] 116] 161 | 204 || 205] 129] 177| 226 
March 258 | 152] 177] 2161) 121 | 196] 177] 141 || 196! 172| 177] 182 

April 236 | 163] 162 IIr| 158] 164 181 | 161] 163 

May 200] 117] 138 98| 98] 132 152] 108| 135 

June 199 | 122| 147 65 | 83] 101 121 | 100] 120 

July 189 | 122] 168 58} 79] 94 107} 95] 122 

August 138] 119] 162 78| 8r| or 102| 96] 119 

September 131 | 113} 170 85! 81] 106 105 | 95] 133 

October 123 | 119] 162 IoI}| 97] 109 111 | 107] 133 

November 141 | 110] 186 116| 110] 130 128] 110] 157 

December 174] 163] 259 125 | 122] 132 148 | 141} I91 
Quarter I 257| 168] 187] 219 || 128] 151] 163] 174 ]] 136] 195] 160| 197 

II 210] 132] 149 86] 105 | 132 131 | 147] 118 

III 152] 118] 167 73| 80] 97 116] 105] 95 

IV 145 | 129] 202 113, | 109] 124 132 128 | 118 

Year 187 | 137] 177 97| 102] 118 138] 118] 148 

PRICES IN FOREIGN TRADE 
1935 = 100 
Import prices Export prices Terms of trade 
Month 

1952 | 1953 | 1954] 1955 || 1952 1953 | 1954 | 1955 || 1952) 1953 | 1954] 1955 
January 1 887] 1 739] 1 689] 1 662|| 3 562] 1 831] 1 881] 2 o11|| 189] 105 | 112 | 121 
February I 982] I 755] 1 733] 1 641|| 3 440] I 793] 1 769) 1 gto|| 174] 102 | 102 | 116 
March I 817| 1 848] 1 736) x 6r1!| 3 343] 1 735] 1 836) t 871!| 184] 94 | 106| 116 

April I 777] 1 759] 1 686 3 101] I 783] 1 921 175 | tor | 114 

May 1 857| 1 643] 1 632 2 885] 2 030] 2 038 155 | 124 | 125 

June I 903] 1 699] 1 678 2 874) 2 220) 2 182 Ist | 131 | 130 

July I 930] 1 711| 1 648 2 754| 2 269] 2 275 143 | 133 | 138 

| August 1 877| 1 737] 1 578 2 $41) 2 226) 2 272 135 | 128 | 144 

‘September |] 1 815] 1 659) 1 682 2 251] 2 202| 2 267 124 | 133 | 135 

October I 796] 1 636) 1 593 2 161| 2 156) 2 219 120 | 132] 139 

November || 1 794] 1 626) 1 487 I 995] I 989] 2 140 III | 122] 144 

December I 719) 1 641) 1 561 I 974] I 914] 2 024 115 | 117] 130 

| Year I 841) 1 695] 1 631 2 614] 2 074] 2 123 142] 122] 130 
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Public Debt State revenue | Rates of 
~— | interest, % 
Foreign | Internal | Total Taxes Total || Official | 
Month || minimum | Deposit 
Mill. mks | Mill. mks | Mill. mks || Mill. mks | Mill. mks | = rate 
\| 
1938 | I 211 2 463 3 674 3 664 5535 || 40 | 3.5 
1950 65 879 | 69 826 | 135 705 |; 103 767 | 137218 ! 773 | 3 
1951 | 74812 | $6139 | 130951 | 144149 | 204 633 1 5-75 | 7.0 
1952 || 67731 | 61 382 | 129 113 || 151 534 | 205 O17 | |}. 38 
1953 | 65 433 | 67 482 | 132 915 | 142 332 | 223 795 | $75 | $65 
1954 | 62411 | 73152 | 135 563 || 147180 | 215 569 500 | 5.5 | 
} | | | | 
1953 April } 67089 | 51417 | 118506 | 16315 19 606 5-75 5-5 | 
May | 66999 | 56493 | 123492 || 10763 | 14589 | 5-75 | 55 | 
June | 66737 | 65 267 | 132004 || 3276 17177) §-75 | $5 | 
July | 66411 | Gcgr2 | 127323 | 16469 | 20112) 5.75 | 55 | 
August || 66332 | 69 211 | 135 543 || 11893 | 16512) 5.75 | 5.5 | 
Sept. 65 875 70 164 | 136039 || 6958 30501 || §.75 | $5 | 
October 65 650 | 69982 | 135 632 | 15 821 19 374 || 5-75 | $45 
Nov. | 65555 | 67640 | 133195 | 13280 | 16132) 5.75 5-5 
Dec. | 65 433 | 67482 | 132915 || 21011 | 35 142 5-75 | §.5 
| | | 
1954 January | 65127 | 67255 | 132382 || 7700} 10800 | $-75 | $5 
February |§ 64956 | 65 033 | 129989 || 8088 | 11357 | S25 | $5 
March , 64566 | 71775 | 136 341 | II 223 18871 | 5-75 5-5 
April | 64 523 66 629 | 131 152 || 12046 16 379 | 5-75 $s 
May | 64415 | 67219 | 131 634 || 12 383 16060 | 5.75 | $55 
June | 64279 | 73755 | 138034 || 8916 | 23107 || 5.75 5-5 
July 63991 | 65480 | 129471 | 13585 | 18480) 5.75 | $45 
August | 63 812 | 68084 | 131 896 | 12930 | 20899 || 5.75 5-5 
Sept. | 63 215 | 72880 | 136095 || 11 261 15 $31 || §-75 5-5 
October 62972 | 66783 | 129755 | 13044 | 16443 | 5.75 5-5 
Nov. | 62 705 69 208 | 131 913 13 067 || 17167 | = §.75 5-5 
Dec. 62411 | 73152 | 135 563 | 22939 | 37112 5.00 5-5 
1955 January 62047 | 69917 | 131 964 | 7 643 11407 || 5.00 | §.5 
February 61 043 | 70662 | 132705 | 8699 | 12012!) §.00 |  §.5 
March 61592 | 73726 | 135 318 | 9 855 15 O19 il §00 | 5-5 
Rates of interest 
eee Lowest discount rate of Bank of Finland 
6-months’ deposit rate of cial banks 
% % 
1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
12 12 
i) 8 
6 ft 6 
4 4 
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| | Wholesale prices for home market goods; 1935 = 100 | Cost of 
4 | Year | Finnish | Agricult. | Forest | Industrial| Im- | <= __ living 
¢ | Month | ail products | products | products | ported Pee 1938/ 39 
3 | | Finnish | Finnish | Finnish | goods goods = 558 
| i l 
| 1938 118 | 117 145 110 104 | 114 i 100 
: | 1950 | «1 287 1 378 1 664 I 131 I 222 | 1 265 | gil 
3 | 1951 | 1 886 1 617 3 103 1 561 1646 | 1809 || 1061 
1952 | 1 892 1752 3056 I §45 I 581 | I 793 | I 104 
z | 1953 | t 840 I 730 2857 I 532 1 486 | 1727 I 119 
1954 | 1 841 I 728 2 941 I 506 I 475 | I 724 I 101 
f | 1953 April | 1 869 1 736 2 988 I 534 I 502 | 1752 I 119 
May l 1 856 I 743 2920 I 534 1484 | 1738 1122 
F | June || 1843 I 725 2 865 I $35 1 477 1 726 | © 117 
§ | July 1 824 I 744 2759 1 534 1 478 I 714 1121 
¢ | August I 803 1757 2 631 I 539 I 475 1 699 I 125 
4 | Sept. 1 789 1 723 2 596 I 538 1 469 1 687 I 125 
q October || 1 811 I 703 2 734 I $34 I 474 I 703 I 130 
i Nov. I 820 1712 2 806 I 521, 1 455 I 703 1112 
s (| Dec. 1 825 I 701 2 856 1 516 1 461 1 709 1 106 
J 
4 | 1954 January 1 844 I 726 2 884 I §31 I 495 I 733 I 110 
| February|| 1 846 1 735 2 892 I 529 I 492 I 733 I 110 
| March 1 847 I 740 2 892 I §29 I 504 1 738 I 108 
| April I 850 I 735 2929 I 523 1 477 I 731 I 115 
| May 1 851 I 736 2935 I 522 1480 |}' 1722 1114 
| June 1 855 1757 2 935 I $21 1 475 I 733 I 109 
| July 1 846 1775 2877 I $21 1471 I 727 I 114 
August 1 845 I 773 2 877 I 520 1 468 I 725 I 117 
| Sept. 1 836 1 675 2 937 1 516 1 478 1722 I 111 
October || 1 865 I 732 3 044 I 510 I 472 1 740 I 112 
| Nov. I 811 1 674 3052 I 436 1 446 1 694 I 045 
Dec. 1 797 1 684 3039 I 415 I 442 1 684 I 043 
(1955 January || 1 804 1 736 3 034 I 410 I 432 1 685 1 048 
| February) 1 815 1750 3 053 I 418 I 437 1 695 I 048 
March *. 824 I 786 | 3 053 142t | 1443 I 702 I 052 
Development of prices; 1948 = 100 
Wholesale prices 
——— Cost of living 
1953 1954 1955 180 
170 
— 160 
\. — 
150 
ee tte erneres 
we ee \ 140 
=<" - 
120 120 
10 110 
100 100 














. THE MONEY MARKET 
E Figures for the last day in mill. mks 




































































Bank of Finland Commercial banks | 
Year Trea- , | 
Month por ‘ al pied Leal ne sg Own | 
(net) | ted bills sits sits ee 
. (net) | 
1938 3 322 ~ — 2 086 7549 | 1944 1 476 
) 1950 1 851 6913 | 19696 | 34383 | 36579 | 24460 6 192 
1951 32 029 17 8 686 44774 46678 | 42768 7752 
1952 15 616 | 17217 | 14739 46 153 59 742 | 28020 8975 | 
1953 26 272 8 268 14 381 45 O19 7° 455 32112 9 346 | 
1954 35 132 8 465 6 192 47 902 83.444 | 34914 | 13 081 
1953 April 18 239 | 11093 | 10581 43 804 63 489 | 27 361 9 232 
May 16 696 9788 | 15 824 45 962 63.906 | 28523 9 232 
June 15 894 8273 | 15 133 43 247 63922 | 31951 9 232 | 
July 17 658 3756 | 21005 42 615 64781 | 31198 9 232 | 
August 19 564 1338 | 25 192 45 O75 66 183 | 33 206 9 232 | 
Sept. 21 343 4442 | 19848 | 43185 || 65907 | 33 815 9 232 | 
October || 23 945 5 665 16 584 42 759 65 888 | 35 132 9 232 | 
) Nov. 25509 | §149| 18519 | 45590 | 66017 | 34124] 9 232 
Dec. 26 272 8268 | 14381 | .45 019 70455 | 32112 9 346 
1954 January || 26526 | 3068 | 14476 | 42230 || 71633 | 32743 9 571 
February || 28 199 1550 | 16621 46 225 72788 | 31 672 9 608 
March 29 587 3529 | I1159 44 658 74 255 31 838 9 838 
April 28 772 2944 | 12656 45 508 74922 | 31790 10 187 
May 28037 | 3677) 14911; 47169 | 75389 | 33214 | 10744 
i June 29 325 7679 | 7695 | 44605 | 75285 | 34561 | 11087 
i July 30 372 3042 | ILoI2 44 720 75 827 | 34319 | 11419 
August 30 867 1084 |} 15 809 45 850 77249 | 34177 52921 | 
Sept. 33 089 5 138 8 013 45 080 76909 | 32 891 12 497 | 
October || 33 708 3596 | 10560 46 498 77107 | 34832 12 737 
Nov. 35 220 4 342 II 116 48 711 77 933 34 008 12 885 
Dec. 35 132 8 465 6 192 47 902 83.444 | 34914] 13 081 
1955 January 36 261 2 309 6 231 44 764 84806 | 36909 | 13 161 
February} 39303 | 2387 | 4446 | 48151 | 86430 | 3493 13 327 
March 40 442 3074 | 3339 | 48745 | 88113 | 36572] 13 698 | 
‘ 
Bank of Finland; credits and exchange reservf 
From top to bottom: rediscounts, Treasury debt, exchange reserve and private bills 
v 
Mrd. Mra 
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DEPOSITS IN MONETARY INSTITUTIONS 













































year |Commer-| sovings | Gace | Seam | Caate | ‘ge | 
cial | “hanks | Savings| @thete | savings | imetin- | TO 
4 _ aout Bank | Sat"! | funds | tions | 
1938 9493 | 7716 soz | 1381 700 6 | 19798 
y 1950 61039 | 41571 | 13892 | 21741 5 356 22 143 621 
4 1951 89 446 | 54684] 18243 | 32102 8 443 1§ 202 933 
E 1952 87762 | 68494 | 23562 | 39454 | 10798 46 | 230 116 
y 1953 102 567 | 80055 | 27074 | 44981 II 951 41 | 266 669 
1954 118 358 | 96431 | 30079 | ss 091 | 13415 42 | 313 414 
1953 April 90849 | 73121 | 25014] 41 883 11 691 46 | 242 604 
y 92.429 | 73671 | 25227 | 41833 | 11 694 51 || 244 905 
June 95 873 | 73299 | 25181 | 42029 | 11547 45 | 247974 
q July 95980 | 74356 | 25072 | 43216| 11 461 48 || 250133 
; August 99 389 | 75187 | 25691 | 43523 | 11461 49 || 255 300 
z Sept. 99722 | 74679 | 25722 | 43088 | 11 388 48 | 254647 
: October || 101020 | 75688 | 25700 | 42804 | 11 347 52 | 256611 
Nov. 100141 | 76018 | 25 883 | 42793 | 11424 56 | 256315 
Dec 102 567 | 80055 | 27074 | 44981 II 951 41 | 266 669 
| 1954 January || 104376 | 81318 | 27464 | 45707 | 12213 45 | 271 123 
February 104 460 82 g11 28 259 | 46 605 12 494 44 | 274773 
March 106 093 | 84263 | 28743 | 47799 | 12793) 43 | 279734 
April 106712 | 85404 | 28688 | 48 346 12 896 46 | 282 092 
May 108 603 | 86251 28687 | 48 632 12 867 52 || 285 092 
June 109 847 | 85748 | 28432! 48146 12 659 48 || 284880 
July 110146 | 86783 | 28612 | 49303 | 12566 48 | 287458 | 
August III 425 87 491 29 087 50 724 12 621 49 i 291 397 | 
Sept. 109 800 88 292 28 540 50 869 12 591 49 | 290 141 
October || 111939 | 89784 | 28644] 51336] 12644 54 294 401 
Nov. III941 | g1016 | 28921 | 52156] 12809 61 | 296904 
Dec. 118 358 | 96431 30079 | 55 O91 13 415 40 \ 313 414 
1955 January || 1217141 97 849 30 120 56 290 13 785 44 i 319 802 
February] 121 367 | 98905 | 30784 | 57228 | 14048 41 || 322 373 
March 124685 | 100194 | 30968 | 58141 | 14335 43 || 328 366 
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Deposits in monetary institutions 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Index of volume; 1948 = 100 























































































































| Home market industry | Export industry | 
| | 4 | 
Year = Other | Total || Total | 
] Enginecr-| iome- | Home || Timber | Paper Total || Indus- | 
Month ing Export tri 
I market | market || Industry | Industry les | 
ndustry : Industry | 
Industries | Industry 
| 1938 52 79 67 86 106 | 99 | 75 
1950 96 129 115 102 _ ur | 107 1 113 | 
1951 122 140 133 120 iso: | 236 13r | 
} 1952 | 121 141 133 102 112 108 | 125 | 
1953 110 148 133 104 119 113, | 127 | 
1954 119 160 144 119 154 140 || 142 
1953 April 110 147 132 107 105 106 || 124 
May | 108 148 132 99 109 10s || 123 
: June 112 148 134 87 104 97 | 122 
July | 74 121 102 100 98 99 || Io1 
August |; Io1 Ist 131 94 120 10g || 124 
Sept. | 122 161 145 119 132 127 || 140 
October) 129 174 156 123 140 133 || 149 
Nov. || 116 164 145 115 137 128 |} 140 | 
) Dec. | 20g 158 139 117 129 124 135 | 
1954 January | 111 144 131 102 143 126 129 | 
February) 117 146 134 112 141 129 133 
March 125 161 146 137 158 149 147 
April 114 161 142 125 138 132 139 
May 123 168 150 125 158 144 148 
: June 118 154 140 113 135 126 135 
July | 9 130 109 III 150 134 116 
August 117 165 145 113 158 139 143 
Sept. 134 177 159 122 166 148 156 
October || 135 177 160 134 175 159 159 
Nov. 135 179 161 118 170 149 157 
Dec. 126 164 149 117 155 139 146 
1955 January || 125 155 143 105 165 140 142 
February) 127 157 144 120 164 146 145 
March 141 178 163 139 184 166 || 164 
{ 
Industrial production; 1948 = 100 
eeeeees Home market industry 
Export industry 
U 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
wo wo 
: 
| . 150 150 
i 
i 100 100 
5° 50 





























PRODUCTION OF FOREST INDUSTRY 


OO ____ 


| 
cal Pulp Newe- | Other by Casd- Plywood 
(for sale) | P _ Paper | boards 


1000 stds 1000 tons 1000 tons | 1000 tons | 1000 tons | 1000 cum 


Sawn 


Year timber 


Month 








1938 262 401 162 | 250 





1950 190 226 | 223 
1951 210 275 321 
1952 | | 149 255 240 
19§3 | | 267 234 
1954 391 | 346 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
Sept. 
October 
Nov. 
Dec. 
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February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
Sept. 
October 
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21 19 
22 18 
19 | 20 
20 18 
22° | II 
a 22 
26 | 24 
25 | 23 
23 22 
29 24 
29 | io 2 
33 30 
29 27 
33 29 
29 26 
34 25 
35 25 
34 34 
37 34 
35 34 
34 31 
36 | 29 
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Fellings for commercial purposes 
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IMPORTS 


Value in mill. mks 








OO —_—_____________ 












































| Raw ma- | Machinery, Food- Other . . 
Year terials & | means of stuffs con- Total Import 
| Month semi-ma- | transport, & sumer imports duties 
| nufactures etc. luxuries goods 
| 1938 3571 1923 I 200 1 913 8 607 1 875 
| 1950 38 214 19 218 16 786 14.930 89 148 13 450 
| 1951 75 568 32 358 24 402 23 136 155 464 16 858 
| 1952 75 493 49 006 32 600 25 087 182 186 21 129 
| 1953 48 898 31760 + 26791 14 411 121 860 17 519 
| 1954 67 103 39412 |" 27082 18 540 || 152137 19 465 
1953 April 3 524 3 414 3 575 I 254 11 767 1 640 
May 3 375 2718 2 839 1 160 10 092 1 475 
June 3 591 2 944 2 449 1 002 9 986 I 704 
| July 4 003 2 589 2 093 945 9 630 I 422 
| August 4059 2 482 2 083 I 095 9 719 I 487 
Sept. 3 805 2 415 1 938 I 230 9 388 I 506 
| October 4 617 3 213 1 436 I 370 10 636 1 367 
Nov. 4 231 2 002 1 891 I 282 9 406 I 181 
Dec. 5 385 2 810 2550 I 405 12 150 I 734 
1954 January 5 231 2 287 1 987 1 270 10 775 1 395 
February 3 937 3 088 1 642 1 094 9 761 I 309 
Match 4456 2 664 2 090 1 488 10 698 I $47 
April 4 849 2 866 1 827 1 678 It 220 I §39 
May 4 864 3023 2 486 1 458 It 831 1 698 
June 4951 3 268 2252 1403 || 11 874 1 636 
July 5 421 3023 _ 2721 1 558 12 723 I 707 
August 5 597 3 318 I 703 I 413 12 031 1 688 
Sept. 6 764 3 610 2 340 1 608 14 322 1 785 
October 6 932 3 $70 1 931 1 633 14 067 1 637 
Nov. 5 878 4 200 2624 1 803 14 505 1 454 
Dec. 8 222 4494 3 479 2135 18 330 2 070 
1955 January 5 235 1 964 2172 I 433 10 804 I 408 
February 5 226 2711 2 453 1 572 II 962 1 879 
March 5 $81 2 836 2 264 1 406 12 087 1 804 
Balance of foreign trade 
+ Export surplus 
— Import surplus 
ps 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 Mil. 
8 8000 
6000) 6000 
4000 14000 
2000) 2000 
+ + 
2000) 2000 
4000 
6000) 6000 
8000) 8000 













































































EXPORTS 
Value in mill. mks 
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Year Animal Wood P 5x Other Total ||Surplus of 
Month foodstuffs goods pro ion goods exports || exports 
1938 699 3 360 3 458 881 8398 || — 209 
1950 1 9§2 35 585 35 062 8 880 81479 || — 7669 
1951 2026 73 407 99 108 12 342 186 883 +31 419 
1952 2927 7O 312 66 385 17 205 156 829 —25 357 
1953 2 215 53 085 4? 785 27479 || 131 555 + 9 695 
1954 3 859 62 191 62 789 27779 || 156618 + 4481 

| 1953 April 215 3162 |, 4097 1 871 9345 || — 2423 

| May 125 3 317 3 848 1 896 9 186 - 

June 110 5 306 4.046 2718 12 180 + 2195 
July 139 8 og! 3 517 2054 13 801 + 4170 
August 142 6 392 4 328 2 038 12 900 + 3181 
Sept. 164 5 347 4176 2128 11 815 + 2427 
October 227 5 094 4761 3 6o1 13 683 + 3047 
Nov. 233 4753 4175 3 382 12 543 + 3137 
Dec. 290 4451 4756 2 591 12 088 - 62 

1954 January 83 2 899 4158 2079 9 219 — 1556 
February 284 2470 3 891 I 350 7995 — 1 766 

March 498 2 305 4 886 1 638 9 327 — 1371 
q April 431 2 881 5 448 1 644 10 404 — 816 
; | May 317 4254 5 420 2 440 12431 ||. + 601 
June 238 6 417 5 290 2 613 14558 + 2683 

July 338 8 794 5 334 1979 16445 || + 3722 

August 343 7 564 4 840 2 O41 14788 || + 2756 

| Sept. 286 7111 5 501 2956 15 854 + 1 $33 

October 322 6 572 6 121 2777 15 792 + 1725 
Nov. 429 6 045 5 567 3 886 15 927 + 1422 

| Dec. 290 4 879 6 333 2 376 13878 || — 4451 

| 

(1955 January 245 3 133 4779 3326 || 11483 || + 679 

| February 279 2997 6 288 1 362 10 926 — 1036 

| March 262 1 858 4 329 1 123 73572 — 4515 

















Terms of trade; 1935 = 100 
Export prices in percentage of import prices 
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Home trade Helsinki Stock Exchange 
Year 1948 = 100 , Indexforshare prices; 1948= 100) Bank- — 
Whole- urn- ruptcies 
Month sah Retail || ©V€t | Bank | Industrial} All 
paver trade || win. mks | Shates shares shares |} Number | 
1938 |e 222 123 43 50 547 
1950 156 143 2956 134 168 162 406 
1951 218 182 2 781 130 227 210 239 
1952 233 201 1 984 126 190 180 429 
1953 228 202 2134 135 213 200 612 
1954 245 207 1 569 140 251 234 965 
1953 April 222 200 214 126 185 176 26 
May 228 220 172 132 202 191 24 
June 233 206 201 135 211 199 23 
July 221 203 207 140 215 203 38 
August 250 210 301 144 245 227 II 
Sept. 268 219 283 141 245 227 50 
October 253 220 118 142 243 226 112 
Nov. 233 199 143 144 247 230 III 
Dec. 252 256 135 145 247 231 67 
1954 January 181 149 125 148 262 243 119 
February 200 168 136 148 253 236 107 
March 237 184 173 147 250 234 117 
April 252 204 131 140 239 224 68 
May 259 217 139 133 234 219 73 
June 241 210 124 133 232 218 30 
July 242 213 123 137 248 231 42 
August 263 212 110 141 256 238 68 
Sept. 270 216 122 139 255 237 65 
October 250 223 101 138 258 239 101 
Nov. 267 215 148 139 262 243 102 
Dec. 276 270 137 138 263 243 73 
1955 January 203 155 169 141 280 257 86 
; February 226 173 207 145 303 276 71 
March 257 196 309 150 328 297 74 
Unitas index for share prices; 1948= 100 
Industrial shares 
——--—= Bank shares 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
300 300 
250 oo aa 250 
* aT * 
150 ome o” 150 
Sen PM O4 i ony? er aie i 


























